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Educational Preparation for Public Administration 


UBLIC ADMINISTRATION is as old as govern- 

ment, that is to say, almost as old as mankind; but 
the study of public administration as a subject worthy 
of orderly examination is a product of very recent 
times, indeed almost of this century. It was as late 
as 1887 that Woodrow Wilson’s historic essay called 
attention to the promise of systematic study of 
administration. But if public administration was 
a latecomer to the academic scene, it lost little time 
in achieving a place of importance; for following 
hard on the heels of Wilson came an evergrowing 
army of devotees to write and speak of the new (or 
newly identified) subject. Considering the prodi- 
gious labors which have gone into analysis of the 
field in the last half century, it is strange that some- 
thing approaching consensus regarding its nature and 
general contour did not emerge years ago. In fact, 
public administration remains a volatile, almost ex- 
plosively expanding subject for study (as well as 


*Professor and chairman of the department of political science, 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, since 1949. Dr. Martin also has taught at 
the Universities of Alabama, California (at Los Angeles), Colum- 
bia, Southern California, and Texas. As chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science and director of the bureau of public 
administration at the University of Alabama (1937-49), he was 
active in launching the Southern Regional Training Program in 
Public Administration. He was a member of the United Nations 
mission to Brazil which participated in planning that country’s 
newly established (national) School of Public Administration. 


' Woodrow Wilson, “The Study of Administration,” Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. 2, pp. 197-272 (June 1887). 
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field for action) to this day. It seems appropriate 
to begin with an examination of the subject. 


The Field of Public Administration 


Public administration concerns government; more 
specifically, it concerns the action side of government. 
An early author identified public administration with 
the management of men and materials in the pursuit 
of the purposes of the state. A recent writer, employ- 
ing the analogy of two men cooperating to move a 
boulder, observed that administration enters into an 
activity when two or more persons collaborate to per- 
form a task which no one of them could perform indi- 
vidually. Public administration therefore has to do 
primarily with the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, and it centers on the collective activities of the 
men and women who transact the everyday affairs of 
government. Its principal focus is men at work. It 
occurs at every level and in every agency of govern- 
ment where there are tasks to be done and staffs to do 
them. Among the manifold facets of the adminis- 
trative process are defining the job at hand, estab- 
lishing an organization adequate to do it, laying out 
the work in logical units, directing the efforts of the 
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employees to the ends sought, and providing (and 
managing) the funds necessary to finance the 
operation. 

Political science has long been regarded as the 
parent field of which public administration is a divi- 
sion, so far at least as its association with the univer- 
sities is concerned. It was a political scientist, 
Woodrow Wilson, who first identified administration 
in modern times as a subject worthy of systematic 
analysis. Further, the department of political science 
customarily provides the campus mooring mast for 
public administration: it is there that the professors 
and the courses and the students of administration 
normally are found. There is a strong and growing 
sentiment in favor of a reorientation which would 
provide a base for public administration in the social 
sciences, broadly defined, rather than in political 
science as such. Thus recent writers have pointed 
out the contributions which cultural anthropology, 
sociology, and social psychology are prepared to 
make to the field; they have also emphasized the his- 
torical foundations of administration, and the eco- 
nomic content of the subject as well. The basic 
orientation of public administration nevertheless is 
still toward political science, even though the signifi- 
cance of the other social sciences for administration is 
increasingly recognized. 

Public administration may be said, then, to be a 
subject concerned especially with the executive 
branch of the government, whose content relates 
principally to the ordering of group activity in the 
pursuit of a joint or collective enterprise, and whose 
traditional academic base has been the department of 
political science with (latterly) strong social science 
overtones. 


The Public Service 


It is probably safe to assume that most of the men 
and women who work for government are not aware 
that they are engaged in a calling which has been 
dignified by the term “public administration,” yet 
the public service lies at the very core of public 
administration. Table 1 provides the basis for a 
brief and very general analysis of public employment 
in the United States since 1940. There it may be 
seen that, in 1953, there were approximately 7.1 
million civilian workers employed by all units of 
government, Federal, State, and local. These 7.1 
million government employees, their organization, 
their relationships, and the proper ordering of their 
efforts, provide the subject-matter content of public 
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administration. Of high importance also is the fact 
that public employment provides the reservoir of 
employment opportunities on which the universities 
beam their programs of educational preparation for 
public administration. 


Table 1.—Number of civilian public employees for selected 
years, 1940-53 (in thousands) 





Number employed in 

















Level 

1940 1945 1950 1953 
OUD pica Sess 4,474 | 6,556! 6,402 7, 094 
a 1,128 | 3,375) 2, 2, 384 
State and local_._______- 3,346 | 3,181 | 4,285 4, 710 
ne mek mo , 72 1, 963 
Nonschool..-..______- 2,026} 1,914 , 562 2, 747 
See | 551 473 745 786 
ER eee 1,475 | 1,441 | 1,817 1, 961 

















Source: Bureau of the Census, ‘‘Public Employment in October 1953” 
(Release No. G-GE53—No. 4), table 1, p. 2. 


Several aspects of public employment are worthy 
of special mention. First, the public service is ex- 
panding rapidly (table 1); and both the fact and the 
direction of that expansion are of interest here. The 
growth in the total number of civilian public em- 
ployees from 1940 to 1953 was approximately 59 
percent. The Federal civil service increased from 
150,000 civilian employees in 1885 to almost 600,000 
in 1920 to more than 1.1 million in 1940; and from 
1940 to 1953 the growth was considerably more than 
100 percent. It is worthy of particular note that, 
although the Federal civil service grew faster than 
the State and local services from 1940 to 1953, the 
increase since 1950 has been greater in State and local 
public employment than in Federal: the growths are 
almost 15 percent for State and local employment, 
somewhat more than 12 percent for Federal—and 
this notwithstanding the impetus to Federal employ- 
ment provided by the conflict in Korea. 


Second, the activities of government grow more 
and more complex. There may have been a time, 
as President Jackson averred, when the duties of 
government were so simple that any intelligent 
citizen could learn readily to discharge them; but 
that day certainly has passed, and long since. 
Government has fallen victim, along with most other 
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important enterprises, to the technological revolu- 
tion. Further, the constantly expanding field of 
public action has brought government to grips with 
technical problems in fields to which a few short 
years ago it was almost a total stranger. The in- 
creasing complexity of governmental activity is 
inescapably related to the subject of educational 
preparation for public administration. 

Third, several major categories of public employees 
may be eliminated from consideration forthwith, so 
far as the present discussion is concerned. The 
first group comprises all personnel whose loyalties 
are to the “professions,” as that term is commonly 
understood. Thus the almost 2,000,000 public em- 
ployees engaged in educational activities may be 
ignored; for educational administration is considered 
a thing apart from public administration, particu- 
larly by the educators themselves. What is true of 
public school administrators and teachers applies 
almost equally to the representatives of many other 
generally accepted professions: doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, and soon. These employees are governed 
by the procedures and requirements of their profes- 
sional associations; they are, so to speak, in public 
administration but not of it. A second category of 
only incidental concern here includes that portion of 
the public service which is not subject to competi- 
tion in appointment. Its scope and influence have 
diminished over the years. In 1939 only 68 percent 
of all Federal civilian employees were subject to the 
competitive requirements of civil service law; by 
1953, the coverage of competition had increased to 
87 percent. The trend in State and local employ- 
ment is in the same direction, with ‘Merit System” 
principles gaining increasing acceptance on every 
hand. A third group takes in the many thousands 
of clerks, typists, messengers, operators of motor 
vehicles, and custodial personnel, to cite only a few 
examples, whose duties are so largely routine as to 
be subadministrative in character. In this group 
those concerned with education for public adminis- 
tration have only a very limited interest. 

But when all such persons have been eliminated, 
there remain some hundreds of thousands of civilian 
public employees who fall within the classified 
(competitive) civil service and whose duties are 
administrative in character. These public servants 
and the positions which they fill are the primary 
concern of those interested in educational prepara- 
tion for public administration. 
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Is Public Administration a Profession? 

The rapid expansion of government in the last 
two decades has brought in its wake a corresponding 
growth in nongovernmental organizations having 
to do with public administration. By 1948, there 
were some 2,300 such organizations, 565 of them 
national, 80 regional, and 1,654 State. Of the 565 
national organizations, 134 were organizations of 
or for officials and administrators, 290 were pro- 
fessional and technical societies, and 141 were citizen 
organizations. Far and away the most important 
institutional development in the field is found in 
the cluster of more than 20 national organizations, 
most of them federations of State and local associa- 
tions, which have headquarters at 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago. These organizations, with their 
manifold and close relations with government and 
with memberships (both personal and institutional) 
running into the hundreds of thousands, constitute 
an organizational nexus for public administration. 

Since Woodrow Wilson’s pioneering article in 
1887, the literature dealing with the subject of public 
administration has grown to literally flood propor- 
tions. The first books in the field dealt with adminis- 
trative law rather than with public administration 
as such; but the legal levees were soon breached in 
favor of wide and varied treatment of the subject. 
One who feels the urge to read or study about public 
administration nowadays will encounter no dearth 
in written materials unless he enters into a highly 
specialized field. His problem will be to select with 
care, lest he be swamped in the deluge of books, 
monographs, survey reports, and periodical articles. 

Manifestly there is a great and growing interest in 
public administration, much of it, undeniably pro- 
fessional. It is fair to inquire whether the pre- 
vailing trends have brought public administration 
to the status of a professional undertaking. Put 
succinctly, is public administration a profession? 

The answer is, measured by the standards thought 
appropriate for application to the recognized pro- 
fessions, itisnot. The public service, as is frequently 
pointed out, comprises (or at any rate includes repre- 
sentatives of) many professions: medicine, law, 
engineering, architecture, and soon. But even that 
segment of public administration whose practitioners 
perform peculiarly public and peculiarly administra- 
tive duties may not be said to have achieved pro- 
fessional standing—not by the standards customarily 
applied. There is no method of certification or 
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licensure for public administrators, no systematic 
way to gain access to the public service. There is no 
basic program of education which is recognized and 
accepted as prerequisite to public employment. 
There is no professional organization to which a 
majority (or even a sizable minority) belong. There 
is no single and overall professional journal of wide 
circulation. Public administration thus falls short 
of professional status by the usual standards. 
But all is not lost. The rapid spread of the 
Merit System at all levels of government in recent 
years represents a heartening trend in public per- 
sonnel practice. The recognition of the value of 
general educational preparation for administration 
for prospective young civil servants likewise repre- 
sents a significant development, more important in 
promise than (to date) in realization. The number 
of positions involved (for example, in the case of 
the Federal civil service, in the Junior Management 
Assistant category) is small, but the principle is large. 
There is, moreover, a significant organizational 
development of which special notice should be taken. 
The American Society for Public Administration, 
now in its 15th year, gives promise of developing 
into the kind of general organization of administra- 
tors whose absence has been noted above. The 
Society boasts a membership of only some 4,500, 
which some would say represents a very modest 
growth over a 15-year period. At the same time it 
is undoubtedly true that the influence of the So- 
ciety has far outstripped its physical growth. It 
sponsors an annual 3-day conference where admin- 
istrators and scholars join to discuss administrative 
problems; it publishes the quarterly Public Adminis- 
tration Review, which has established itself as the 
authoritative general journal in the field; and it 
maintains contact with some 50 affiliated chapters 
scattered throughout the country. The American 
Society for Public Administration provides an im- 
portant organizational focus for public administra- 
tion in its march down “the long road to profession.” 


The Study of Public Administration 


There are at least two major avenues by which to 
approach the study of public administration. The 
first may be called the program approach; here the 
student examines administration through the eyes of 
the administrator(s) responsible for a particular 
activity or duty; what are the problems of public 
administration from the point of view of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census? the State superin- 
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tendent of prisons? the (municipal) chief of police? 
Each of these wrestles with the familiar problems of 
administration—planning, directing, budgeting, and 
the rest—in his way and at his level; but each, it 
may be assumed, is intimately concerned not only 
with administration as a process but also, and 
primarily, with the task of seeing that the policy of 
his agency is translated into action—that is, of 
seeing that the job for which his agency is responsible 
gets done. There are those who maintain that 
administration cannot be studied meaningfully apart 
from the program to be administered, and few to- 
day would reject this view outright. As has been 
observed, an administrator does not administer 
only; he administers something, and the something 
which he administers is highly important to the 
manner of administration. 

Complete acceptance of the program approach to 
public administration would, however, pretty well 
destroy the notion of general administration, and of 
education for general administration. Education 
for public administration would be handled through 
the specialty subjects—through law, engineering, 
medicine, forestry, and so on—and courses (more 
likely, only a course or two) in public administration 
would be introduced into the various professional 
schools along with the substantive courses now 
offered. An occasional course in public administra- 
tion has indeed been smuggled into the professional 
curriculums; but it may be predicted with consider- 
able safety that it will be a long time before place is 
made as a matter of standard practice in the profes- 
sional schools for systematic courses in public 
administration. 

A second major approach to the study of public 
administration rests on the concept of administration 
as management. According to this school, there are 
certain managerial processes which run through the 
whole of administration, whatever the program. 
Chief among these are planning, organizing, admin- 
istering personnel, directing and coordinating, budg- 
eting, and reporting. Each of these processes, the 
argument goes, is sufficiently alike from program to 
program to justify special study of the process itself. 

The management approach to public administra- 
tion enjoyed almost universal acceptance among the 
specialists in that field to about 15 years ago, when 
the program approach began to clamor more and 
more insistently for a hearing. Today those who 
speak authoritatively for public administration gen- 
erally accept the concept of management as a process 
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running through all administration, while recognizing 
at the same time that administration does not take 
place in a vacuum and that there is a close and neces- 
sary relation between the process of administration 
and the program to be administered. 

In the curriculums of the universities one will find 
a number of concentrations based on the program 
approach. There are, for example, occasional 
courses of study constructed around police adminis- 
tration, recreation administration, housing admin- 
istration, city management, and so on. Most edu- 
cational preparation for public administration, how- 
ever, accepts and builds upon the concept of public 
administration as management. Thus the curricu- 
lum abounds in courses treating of planning, budget- 
ing, fiscal policy, organization and management, 
personnel administration, governmental accounting, 
statistics—the list is long but these are perhaps the 
more important of the “general” administration 
courses customarily found. It is clear that the 
universities have accepted the concept of public 
administration as process in setting up their educa- 
tional programs for the public service, for the em- 
phasis is on management rather than program. 


Education and Training 

An analysis of education for public administration 
may treat of the educational preparation of the 
prospective administrator before he enters public 
employment. Such education is anticipatory— 
though it may be added that there is no guarantee 
that its beneficiary will ever achieve his ambition to 
become a civil servant. The terms “preservice” and 
“preentry” are usually applied to the study of 
administration at this stage. 

Contrariwise, the educational process may be 
carried into the public service, and short courses, 
institutes, correspondence courses, evening courses, 
and even regular classroom courses (on a partial 
leave-of-absence basis) may be made available to the 
public servant. The terms “inservice” and “post- 
entry” are normally applied to the educational 
process at this stage. The courses taken here are 
usually (though by no means always) vocational or 
technical; they are more likely to emphasize job 
content than general education. The term “train- 
ing” therefore would seem more appropriate for use 
here than the term “education”: at this stage, the 
Process is one of postentry training in, rather than 
preentry education for, public administration. 

In this essay the author has, by definition, elimi- 
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nated a number of the problems which he might 
otherwise have been expected to deal with; for here 
he treats only of preentry (preservice) education 
for public service, and that only as administered 
by colleges and universities; whence the title, 
“Educational Preparation for Public Administra- 
tion.” ? 


Educational Preparation: Background 


Educational preparation for public administration 
goes back to the very beginnings of education in this 
country, in the sense that considerable numbers" of 
university graduates have always found their way 
into the public service. The professional schools in 
particular have long produced their toll of graduates 
who have entered into public employment; and the 
civil service was well staffed with lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, accountants, foresters, and educators long 
before the term “public administration” came into 
general use. Two observations may be made about 
these early recruits from the universities. First, 
they were not educated for public administration, 
but for professional careers; hence (normally) no 
special efforts were made during their student days 
to acquaint them with government or administra- 
tion. Second, and as a corollary, they entered the 
public service as professional men, not as adminis- 
trators. Many such professional men grew into 
competent, some even brilliant, administrators; but 
administration and administrative affairs remained 
incidental to professional considerations. They 
were professional men first, administrators (where 
administrators at all) second—often a poor second. 

The lively discussion which attended the growth 
of public administration in the early days of this 
century inevitably resulted in widespread interest 
in the subject of education for public administration. 
This interest found outlet in a number of directions, 
but notably in a series of conferences called to con- 
sider the subject. Among the first of these was the 
National Conference on Universities and Public 
Service, convened in 1914 in New York City. A 
second conference worthy of special mention was that 
held at the University of Minnesota in 1931 on 
University Training for the National Service. A 
third met at Princeton in 1935. Two years later 





tHere acknowledgment is due the originator of this title, which has been 
employed for years by Public Administration Service in connection with one of its 
very useful occasional publications (cited in the Selected References at the end 
of this article), The title is used with the consent of Mr. Herbert Emmerich, 
Director of the Public Administration Clearing House. 
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Harvard University called a series of conferences as a 
step in the further development of plans then taking 
shape for its proposed school of public administration. 
These conferences (along with several others not 
mentioned) exerted a powerful influence on the 
direction of American thinking about the public 
service and the relations of the universities to it. 

Meanwhile, developments within the universities 
paralleled those outside. Courses in public adminis- 
tration (normally offered in the department of 
political science), which appeared early in the cen- 
tury, multiplied rapidly. The Training School for 
Public Service, founded in 1911 by the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, was transferred to 
Syracuse University in 1924 as the School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs—the first school founded, so 
far as is known, with a primary orientation toward 
the field of public administration. A second ap- 
peared in 1929 in the School of Citizenship (now the 
School of Public Administration) at the University of 
Southern California. By 1930, then, the universities 
had provided substantial evidence of their interest 
in and their willingness to assume some respon- 
sibility for educational preparation for public 
administration. 

Table 2 summarizes two aspects of the growth of 
education for public administration from 1920 to 
1953. It indicates that at, the earlier date, there 
were only 8 colleges and universities engaged in edu- 
cation for public administration. By 1930 the num- 
ber of institutions offering instruction had increased 
to 31, by 1940 to 79, and by 1948 to117. The figure 
for 1953 is not strictly comparable, since it covers 
only institutions offering graduate instruction. It 
may be surmised, on the basis of experience, that 


Table 2.—Institutions offering educational preparation for 
public administration, undergraduate and graduate, with 
number of States represented, for specified years, 1920-53 








Number of Number of 

Year Septbitinas oe 
1920_. : 8 7 
See oe ore oe : 31 16 
1940__ 79 32 
Ws oe Se he A. 4 oe 117 44 
Op) ee en, a ee 105 45 











*Graduate only. 
urce: Educational Preparation for Public Administration, (Chicago: Public 
Administration Service), editions of 1941, 1948, and 1952. 
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approximately 130 institutions were offering under- 
graduate and graduate preparation for public ad- 
ministration in 1953. The number of States and 
Territories represented by these institutions in- 
creased from 7 in 1920 to 45 in 1953. In 1953 
almost every State had at least one college or uni- 
versity engaged in education for public administration. 


Educational Preparation: Organization 


Table 3 presents a summary of graduate educa- 
tional preparation for public administration in 1952- 
53. The material on which this summary rests was 
gathered by questionnaire. The resulting report 
(Educational Preparation for Public Administration: 
A Catalog of Graduate Programs, 1952-53)* very 
likely is not complete, since a questionnaire return 
is almost never complete; but every important 
educational program is represented in the compilation, 

The table indicates that the universities continue 
to place chief reliance for instruction on their de- 
partments of political science, as they have from the 
beginning. The combined department (including 
political science), the bureau of public administra- 
tion, and the institute share three ways in second- 
place honors. It is significant that, after half a 
century of instructional experience in public adminis- 
tration, the universities have seen fit to establish 
only six separate schools for instruction in that 
subject. There is considerable talk in public ad- 
ministration circles about the combination of busi- 
ness and public administration, yet the summary 
lists only three separate schools formally combining 
the two fields. The remaining institutional ar- 
rangements are of a miscellaneous character, and 
they include half a dozen different kinds of struc- 
tures. The evidence is overwhelming that the uni- 
versities, in approaching the problem of planning 
their educational programs in public administration, 
have preferred to utilize existing facilities rather than 
to create new ones. 

A study of degrees offered (also summarized in 
table 3) will prove rewarding in this connection. It 
is highly significant that 89 of the 105 institutions 
reporting offer the conventional master of arts 
degree, and that 45 offer the historical doctor of 
philosophy. Fifteen give the master of science 
(sometimes followed by the phrase “in public ad- 
ministration’’), but only 13 offer the degree of master 
of public administration and only 4 the doctorate in 


3 See Selected References. 
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blic administration. It may be concluded, there- 
bre, that while some institutions engaging in educa- 
on for public administration have devised new 
in to suit the new demands, most continue to 
rly on the traditional master of arts and doctor of 


hilosophy degrees. 








sable 3.—Graduate educational preparation for public ad- 
ministration: a summary, 1952-53 





ES 


umber of colleges and universities reporting. _________- 105 
umber of States and Territories represented_______-__- 45 
ganization for instruction: Number of institutions 
employing— 
1. Department of political science (or Government) _- 68 
2. Combined department (including political science) - 8 
3. Bureau of public administration (or equivalent) _ - - 8 
Me MENG cae aS ese soe eck eck eeees 8 
5. School of public administration_.___......-.--_- 6 
6. School of business and public administration - ___- 3 
7. Training program in public administration__ --__- 3 
5... Reet 66 SNORE oki nici 5 Sewsicsecvers ce 2 
9. Miscellaneous (special schools and departments, 
faculties, curriculums, committees, centers) *__ _- 13 
Degrees: Number of institutions offering the degree of— 
Pe Oe BR ce ininn cSutennbe whaige ahd 89 
PL RGR On OeenGGes oS. 58 de Laat, 15 
3. Master of public administration._.__...-_.___--- 13 
2 a ae FE ee eee ee 3 
Pi Be OE Saks J ovidecknsnesesnuson 45 
6. Doctor of public administration____..._...____-- 4 
ae ee 2 
S, Eupbomne cr Certinette 5 oo. ccs dc cc 3 
Internship and/or field training: Number of institutions 
SEE FOO SLE TIO vineloke 54 








‘Since some institutions employ more than one organizational device, the 
wmber of vehicles for instruction listed (119) does not equal the number of 
istitutions reporting (105). 


Source: Educational Preparation for Public Administration: A Catalog of 
waduate Programs, 1952-53 (Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1955). 


A little more than half of the colleges and univer- 
‘ities reporting employ a variety of field training in 
addition to course work. Frequently this takes the 
form of an internship, under which the student 
performs an administrative work assignment under 
supervision for a limited period. The internship (or 
equivalent) represents the universities’ effort to com- 
bine classroom teaching with on-the-job experience. 
Further tangible evidence of the universities’ 
interest in public administration is found in the 
financial (and other) assistance available to graduate 
students in the field. Recently the Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House sent out questionnaires to 
177 universities, colleges, and other institutions 
known or presumed to be engaged in education for 
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public administration. The 85 replies indicated the 
availability (for 1951-52) of 57 fellowships, 39 schol- 
arships, 57 assistantships, and 3 internships. Grad- 
uate students receiving these awards were expected 
to study public administration: there were other 
miscellaneous requirements as well, but this was the 
stipulation most generally found. 


Educational Preparation: Product 


Those who speak with some authority about edu- 
cational policy generally agree that specialization in 
public administration at the undergraduate level is 
undesirable. Individuals repeatedly have taken 
stands against such specialization, and conferences 
have passed resolutions condemning it; yet many 
colleges grant the bachelor’s degree in public admin- 
istration, and apparently their number grows. The 
first separate count of such institutions and the 
degrees granted by them, so far as is known, was 
made by the Office of Education only 4 years ago. 


Table 4.—Number of institutions conferring degrees in public 
administration and number of earned degrees in public 
administration conferred, 1949-50 and 1952-53 


' 





Number of 
degrees 


Number of 
institutions 


Degree 





| 
1949-50}1952-53 1949-50) 1952-53 
} 














Bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degree_________----- 25 28 273 309 

Master’s and second profes- 
Gen Ii on nts santas 21 22 190 256 
Doctor's degiee......--.+.-<. 3 3 14 15 
Total degrees conferred _|__._--_|_..---- 477 580 











Source: Office of Education, annual reports of earned degrees. 


As table 4 shows, in the school year 1949-50, 25 
institutions granted 273 bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees in public administration. By 1952- 
53, the numbers had grown to 28 and 309 respec- 
tively, an increase of somewhat more than 10 percent 
in the number of institutions and well over 13 percent 
in the number of degrees granted. Further in 1952- 
53 the colleges conferred 5,086 bachelor’s degrees in 
political science, and many of these undoubtedly 
reflected at least some specialization in public admin- 
istration. Hundreds of colleges granted undergrad- 
uate degrees in political science in 1952-53. It is 
likely, therefore, that the 28 institutions included in 
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table 4 constitute the minimum of those encouraging 
(or permitting) undergraduate specialization in 
public administration. 

Table 4 also indicates that in 1949-50, 204 grad- 
uate degrees in public administration were conferred, 
190 at the master’s level, 14 at the doctor’s. By 
1952-53, the total number had increased to 271, the 
master’s figure to 256 (an increase of 35 percent), 
the doctor’s to 15. 

All degrees granted in public administration in- 
creased from 477 in 1949-50 to 580 in 1952-53. The 
increase of almost 22 percent is quite substantial, 
particularly in view of the fact that college and 
university enrollments in general declined consider- 
ably from 1949 to 1953. 

In final summary on the end product of education 
for public administration, three observations appear 
pertinent. First, large numbers of graduates of the 
professional schools undoubtedly continue to find 
their way into the public service without benefit of 
exposure to courses in public administration. 
Second, an overwhelming majority of the colleges 
and universities proceed with “business as usual,” 
offering instruction in the regular departments 
(particularly the department of political science) and 
conferring the traditional academic degrees, as in the 
past. Many of their graduates, though protected 
from undergraduate specialization in public adminis- 
tration, take general courses in public administration 
and so undergo some association with that field 
during their college careers. Third, the colleges and 
universities give increasing attention to educational 
preparation for public administration, undergraduate 
as well as graduate. The number of degrees granted 
in the field is still small, but it is growing, and so is 
the number of institutions engaged in special! instruc- 
tion in public administration. 


Problems 


A number of problems in educational preparation 
for public administration are implicit in the foregoing 
remarks. One problem is epitomized in the ques- 
tion, Should educational preparation for public 
administration be pitched at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels, or should it be confined to graduate 
study? A second problem, again stated in the form 
of a question, is this: Should the universities provide 
technical or “specialty” training, or should they 
emphasize courses and programs of a more general 
character? A third has to do with teaching methods 
and materials. More and more teachers appear to 
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believe that something approaching a clinical method 
is to be preferred over straight textbook instruction, 
and they seek to construct such a method through 
development and use of cases. The case approach, 
though new, has already established itself ag 4 
strong supplement to the textbook method: one day 
the casebook may very well supplant the textbook, 
particularly for graduate instruction. Yet a fourth 
problem turns on organization for teaching public 
administration. Certainly continued utilization of 
the traditional teaching department, political science 
or other, is not the complete or final answer. What 
seems to be required is a new vehicle for mounting a 
meaningful cross-departmental curriculum in public 
administration, a vehicle which currently is the 
object of study and experimentation in many insti- 
tutions and of satisfaction in but few. 

The four problems here identified are of a worka- 
day, professional character. They assume that edu- 
cational preparation for public administration is here 
to stay, and they rest on some simple implications 
growing from that assumption. In the aggregate, 


they may have the effect of placing education for | 


public administration in a worse light than it de- 
serves, of causing it to seem more uncertain and less 
positive than it is. Much good and some excellent 
work is being done in the field of education for public 
administration, and this should be said firmly. But 
the uncertainties, the absence of direction, the lack 
of goal—in short, the problems identified above and 


others like them—are present, too. They also need | 


to be recognized. 

There is yet a fifth problem, this one not primarily 
educational in character, which requires mention. 
It is the spirit of anti-intellectualism currently abroad 
in the land. That this spirit is universally dangerous 
goes without saying, but that it constitutes a special 
threat to the subject at hand needs to be emphasized. 
If education for public administration is to serve ef- 
fectively the end it seeks to serve, a spirit of mutual 
good will must obtain between the universities and 
the Government. The colleges and universities cer- 
tainly are not above criticism; they are, indeed, prop- 
erly subject to responsible criticism, and most of 
them welcome it. Indiscriminate and unsupported 
attacks on institutions and individuals, and even on 
university graduates as an alleged caste in the public 
service, however, do not fall within the category of 
responsible criticism. Among the many evil effects 
of such attacks are those which will inevitably be 

(Continued on p. 146) 
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Police Inservice Training 


in Colleges and Universities 


This is the concluding part of Mr. Gourley’s 
article on police inservice training. The first part 
appeared in the April issue of Higher Education. 


Delinquency Control Institute 


The Delinquency Control Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California is a relatively new 
venture in the control of juvenile delinquency—one 
phase of policing. It was inaugurated in 1946 and 
was the result of joint planning by school and law 
enforcement officials. Although placed in the School 
of Public Administration, specialists in sociology, 
recreation, education, law, social work, and adminis- 
tration have aided in its creation and operation. 

The objectives of the institute are: To provide 


for law enforcement agencies; to provide in particular 
for California law enforcement agencies better 
trained juvenile officers, heads of juvenile bureaus, 
and leaders and instructors familiar with the best 
delinquency control practices; to offer an integrated 
curriculum of the best police principles, practices, 
and procedures, appropriately supplemented by 
pertinent knowledge in related fields; to quicken 
and stimulate law enforcement agencies through 
intimate contact with practitioners and academic 
leaders; to carry on research and inquiry into the 
problems of delinquency control so that the institute’s 
curriculum shall keep pace with knowledge in the 
field; and to make the information developed by the 
institute available to law enforcement agencies 
everywhere. 

The program is arranged on a full-time basis over 
a 12-week term, utilizing field trips and seminars as 
well as regular classroom instruction. 

The curriculum covers the following courses of 
study: Social Treatment Aspects of Delinquency 





*Captain, Los Angeles Police Department. Captain Gourley 
has for the past 5 years been an instructor in police science and 
administration in the School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California. He was awarded the degree of master of 
science in public administration by the university in 1951. 
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Control, Special Police Techniques, Conditioning 
Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, Delinquency 
Prevention Techniques, Administrative Aspects of 
Delinquency Control, Techniques of Learning and 
Teaching, Legal Aspects of Delinquency Prevention, 
Clinics in Delinquency Control, and Field Work. 

Sixteen of the twenty students are selected from 
among peace officers; the rest, from related fields. 
An effort is made to have all sections of the State 
represented, and students from outside California 
are welcomed. 

Tuition is provided through scholarships, but living 
expenses must be borne by the student, usually by 
means of a salary continued by the employing agency. 


Southern Police Institute 


The Southern Police Institute, covering the entire 
police field, was established at the University of 
Louisville in the fall of 1950. It is designed to offer 
advanced training to law enforcement officers in 
active service in city, county, or State government. 
Preference is given to applicants holding command- 
ing, supervisory, and administrative positions in 
departments in the southern part of the United States. 
Plans call for the inclusion in each class of one or more 
student-officers from other sections of the country. 

A school term of 12 weeks is offered 3 times annu- 
ally with 25 law enforcement officers enrolled each 
term. Each officer selected is given free tuition 
and a scholarship to cover travel and living expenses. 

The purpose of the institute is to offer to the States 
of the southern region sound and progressive police 
training for meeting their common problems. Train- 
ing is directed along practical lines and includes the 
latest methods in crime detection and prevention. 
Basic courses are given in police organization and 
administration, traffic control, and engineering. 
Psychology, psychiatry, and socio-economic studies, 
as well as police ethics, are included in the program. 
The institute is pioneering in special techniques for 
handling disorders and tensions resulting from dis- 
agreements between various racial, social, and 
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economic groups. Instruction is given by the 
institute’s staff and about 50 visiting lecturers who 
have been selected because of their particular quali- 
fications in the field of criminology. 


Combination Inservice and Preservice 


Several schools have developed programs which 
combine inservice and preservice training. Pro- 
grams of this kind are to be found at the Universities 
of Southern California and Nebraska, at the Los 
Angeles and Sacramento State Colleges, and at the 
Los Angeles and East Los Angeles Junior Colleges. 

Undoubtedly the most extensive program of this 
type is offered by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia through its School of Public Administration. 
The total offering of 106 semester hours in police 
courses is by far the heaviest police program available 
in the field of law enforcement. Individual courses 
are offered in the afternoon and evening on an inter- 
changeable basis, so that officers may attend while 
off duty regardless of their hours of assignment. 
These courses lead to academic degrees and certificates. 


Inservice Exclusively 


Through its Extension Division, the University of 
California in the spring of 1952 presented a 64-hour 
training course to members of the San Francisco 
Police Department. The Police Department selected 
students from the ranks of sergeant and higher, most 
of them being sergeants, lieutenants, and inspectors. 
Two-hour lectures were given on two evenings each 
week at the San Francisco Police Academy by faculty 
members of the School of Criminology. The following 
subjects were covered: Psychiatric Aspects of Crimi- 
nology, 20 hours; Police Administration, 18 hours; 
Physical Evidence, 14 hours; Crime Causation, Pre- 
vention, and Correction, 12 hours. There were no 
educational prerequisites, and college credit was 
not granted. Similar courses have been given to 
members of the Oakland and Richmond Police 
Departments, 

A novel school for detectives has recently been 
organized through cooperation of the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff’s Office and the East Los Angeles 
Junior College. Advanced classes in the investiga- 
tive field are limited to law enforcement officers and 
held on an interchangeable basis at several locations 
throughout the county. Although officers attend 
voluntarily on their own time, the response has been 
enthusiastic. Qualified police instructors are em- 
ployed, and the students are given academic credit. 
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Itinerant Instructors 


A development in inservice training for policemen 
is the use of itinerant instructors, as at Oklahoma 






Missouri. 

In this type of training a traveling instructor 
furnished by the school goes to the individual police 
department and conducts classes at times most con 
venient to the department. The usual procedure is One 
to hold classes of from 2 to 4 hours, 5 days a week, shed : 

The University of Missouri has found that there if*® * 
not only a general need but an interest in training on 
the part of the smaller law enforcement agencies, 
Many of these agencies do not have qualified instruc} 
tors to train their own men and are not financiallyf™ 
able, nor do they have the manpower to spare, to lice 
send men to the larger departments or schools which ork 2 
have training facilities. No department is too smallf* ‘© 
to receive “‘on the spot” training from the traveling 
instructors who carry visual aids and other equip 
ment with them. 


alifor 
a 


Threshold or Recruit Training 
Threshold or recruit training is being offered brafeth 


: : ahead elatec 
growing number of colleges and universities, includ 
. : ‘ : if wo 
ing the University of North Carolina, the State 


College of Washington, and Amarillo Junior College. pward 


The University of North Carolina is the training Gradu 
agency for the North Carolina Highway Patrol. No] An 
patrolman enters on duty without having satisfac: bradu; 
torily completed the recruit training program offered Pnly 
by this school. clence 

Under terms of an agreement made between the frork 
city of Amarillo, Texas, and the Amarillo Junior fimjja 
College, police trainees, selected by the city civil ftuder 
service commission with the assistance of the chief of Bhe U 
police, are enrolled in a 14-week training school. 
Trainees must meet regular requirements for college Lonsu 
admission. Courses are planned jointly by the] Not 
director of training of the police department and the fo it, 
public administration division of the college. The pfere 
police department is responsible for administration Pnive 
of the school through its training director, but the Help. 
instructional staff is supplied by the college. ratio 

Course work includes patrol, traffic control, pie o 
criminal law and procedure, and criminal investiga pualif 
tion. It also includes related academic subjects, such fill d 
as English composition, municipal government, }. 

. ‘ ° Inan 
psychology, public relations, and sociology. Ia 








addition, the rookies receive instruction in physical on . 
training and the care and use of firearms. , 
Olu 
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dent-Officer or Cadet Programs 
~ment A form of inservice training which has not made 
romapuch headway as yet is the student-officer or cadet 
rogram. This is a form of apprenticeship or intern- 
ip in which the student officer spends a part of his 
eek attending classes at a university or college and 
n approximately equal amount of time performing 
con(euiar police duties in a law enforcement agency. 
are is} One of the earliest programs of this type was estab- 
veek pred at the University of Wichita in 1935. It exists 
ere today in a modified form. 
In cooperation with law enforcement agencies in 
uthern California, the University of Southern 
aifornia, through its School of Public Administra- 
ion, also offers a work-study program to qualified 
e, to lice students. ‘Two years of acceptable college 
which fork and appointment to a law enforcement agency 
small required for admission. Students attend classes 
tthe university from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m., 3 days each 
eek, and perform regular police duties with their 
espective departments on an average of 24 hours a 
reek. Subjects covered are divided approximately 
hually: one-third in basic Public Administration, 
byl me-third in Law Enforcement, and one-third in 
dated fields. Upon completing two academic years 
ce ii work (approximately 60 units), the student is 
hwarded the degree of bachelor of science. 


ining Graduate Level Training 
No} An unusual inservice training program at the 
isfac- braduate level exists in the New York University. 
fered i policemen with bachelor of arts, bachelor of 
cence, or bachelor of law degrees are admitted to 
n the fork for master of arts or doctor of philosophy. 
unior Kimilar opportunities are available to part-time police 
civil ftudents at other universities and colleges, including 


ief ; the University of Southern California. 
-hool. 


ollege Fonsultation and Survey Service 
- the} Not strictly inservice training, but closely related 
d the fo it, are the Consultation and Survey Services 
The pfered by many schools, including Washington State 
ation Phiversity and the Universities of lowa and Missouri. 
t the Help offered is not limited to organization, adminis- 
tation, and management advice, but includes the 
ntrol, fe of scientific laboratories and the services of 
stiga fualified forensic scientists. These valuable services 
such fill doubtless be expanded in the future. 


ment}, 
In |mancing 


ysical A mundane, but nevertheless essential, considera- 
fon in inservice, as in all training, is that of financing. 
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Some schools bear the entire financial burden them- 
selves. Because of the very nature of things, these 
are principally State universities supported with tax 
funds. Examples are the Universities of Indiana, 
Missouri, and Iowa, and the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Police organizations, police departments, and 
police officers themselves occasionally pay the cost 
of training. Inservice training at Michigan State 
College is financed by the local law enforcement 
agencies which assign officers to the school. The cost 
of a recent school for police supervisors, adminis- 
tered by the University of California, was paid by the 
San Francisco Police Department. 

In a few cases grants of money have been obtained 
from foundations and similar sources. Money for 
the Southern Police Institute was received from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, the General 
Education Board, and the city of Louisville. The 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, an insurance 
group, is the principal source of funds for the North- 
western Traffic Institute. 

More often, however, the necessary funds come 
from a variety or combination of sources. The State 
College of Washington, for example, receives money 
from the State Board of Education, State funds, and 
small fees paid by officers; the University of North 
Carolina receives appropriations from State funds 
and contributions from individual cities and counties 
participating in its police inservice training program. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing discussion it will be apparent 
that colleges and univerisities are playing an im- 
portant and growing part in the inservice training of 
policemen. This training has assumed a variety of 
patterns, as to both content and method of adminis- 
tration. Although most programs are designed to 
supplement the basic recruit, refresher, advanced, and 
specialist training offered in local police academies, a 
few are intended to replace local instruction entirely. 

Many problems remain to be solved before col- 
leges and universities can play an adequate role in 
the inservice training of law enforcement officers. 
Among these problems are the overcoming of resist- 
ance of some school and police officials; the recruit- 
ment of competent instructors acceptable to both 
education and law enforcement officials; the diffi- 
culty of reaching the numerous small police forces 
remote from a university campus; and the obtaining 
of adequate financing. 
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Public Administration 


(Concluded from p. 142) 


suffered by the institutions engaged in education for 
public administration. The wave of anti-intellectu- 
alism indeed has already made itself felt on the uni- 
versity campuses in many subtle and corrosive ways. 
The one positive step which more than any other 
would strengthen educational preparation for public 
administration would be restoration of the mutual 
confidence and respect which prevailed between gov- 
ernment and the universities before the current wave 
of hysteria set in. This of course requires action 
rather than mere words. But most of all it requires 
time. 
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